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BRADLEY CHARGED WITH HIS DELINQUENCIES BY Prrcy. 


GEOFFREY THE GENIUS, AND PERCY 
THE PLODDER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE CAMPBELL.” 
CHAPTER Y. 

Wintst Geoffrey Armitage had been slaking his 
thirst for pecuniary accumulation, and, by a sort of 
paradox, adding to the desire, Percival Malcolm had 
been going on steadily in the duties of his situation, 
and gaining ground in the good opinion of his 
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master, from the exercise of thoughtfulness and the 
habit of trying to learn, as G coflrey had often sar- 
castically expressed it, “the whys and the where- 
fores” of everything he undertook. “It is so be- 
cause it is,” was never a satisfactory reply to him; 
his uncle’s maxims, and his own inherent persever- 
ance, were equally opposed to such a superficial 
method of passing over subjects; and the custom 
of inquiring fully into, and then thinking deeply 
AA 
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over subjects, (which had procured him his signifi- 
cant designation of “the plodder,”’) still clung to 
him as an advantageous characteristic. In conse- 
quence of this, he had soon become acquainted with 
the principles of the machinery in Darnley Mill, as 
the men found pleasure in giving the information 
so eagerly but courteously requested by the youth- 
ful clerk; for sincere appreciation of what he is 
able to teach is always a source of gratification to 
the intelligent artisan. 

We have seen a swarthy face lighted up by the 
irradiation of intellect when pertinent questions 
have been put even by a timid female voice, and 
the toil-dimmed eye sparkle with more genuine 
pleasure than when less inquiring spectators have 
given money as their only medium and proof of 
satisfaction, and passed on in silence from the 
wondrous workshop or the active loom. Oh! be- 
lieve it, there are other keys to human hearts and 
human sympathies besides the golden one which 
is esteemed all-powerful. 

Mr. Montague was well pleased with Percival’s 
mode of thus learning things thoroughly; he had 
at once found him apt and useful as his correspond- 
ing clerk, and his knowledge of the French lan- 
guage suddenly became an advantage he had not 
contemplated when he engaged him. Mr. Mon- 
tague had extensive dealings with a foreign house 
in Germany, but fortunatcly they had an English 
clerk who conducied their English correspondence ; 
for Mr. Montague, although a well educated man, 
and well versed in the language and literature of 
his own country, had not the advantage in his 
youth and school days, which most boys now-a-days 
receive, of being taught continental languages. 
Whenever he had been brought into personal in- 
tezcourse with his foreign connections, bis wife had 
carried on the conversation, and he had pressed 
hospitality on his guest by polite signs and ges- 
tures; but as these visits had been “few and far 
between,” he had not experienced much inconveni- 
ence, as far as his interests were in this instance 
concerned, from his ignorance of what our Gallic 
neighbours love to call la langue universelle. But 
when one morning, a letter, bearing the usual 
foreign postmark and the explanatory seal, “ Gaubin 
Fréres,” was opened by Mr. Montague, and found 
to be written in almost invisible ink, upon remark- 
ably thin paper, and in a language of which he did 
not understand one word, he felt both vexed and 
confused; and Mrs. Montague and her sister being 
both on a visit to their father, at some distance, he 
could not apply for assistance in the usual quarter. 
A thought struck him: opening the door between 
his own office and that of Percival, he summoned 
the youth to his desk. 

“Can you translate that letter into commercial 
English ?” he asked, in rather a doubtful tone. 

Percy received the letter, glanced at it, and 
immediately replied in the affirmative, to his em- 
ployer’s great relief. 

“Then do so, and bring it me in half-an-hour.” 

The commission was executed promptly and well ; 
and as part of the communication was to the effect 
that their English clerk had Icft Messieurs Gaubin 
Fréres to set up for himself, the fact thus unex- 


pectedly obtained, that their correspondence could 
be continued without interruption or difficulty, was 
particularly agreeable to Mr. Montague. A few 
wecks after this additional proof of the value of his 
young clerk, he left home, for the double purpose 
of joining his wife in a summer excursion they had 
long contemplated, and of bringing her back with 
hin at its conclusion. He felt such confidence in 
the parties whom he had placed as heads over each 
department in his establishment, and latterly so 
more than ever satisfied with his secretary, (as he 
liked to call Percival,) that he entertained not 
the slightest doubt but everything would be con- 
ducted with the same regularity and advantage as 
when his own eye overlooked it. But he left a 
source of anxiety in the mind of his youthful secre- 
tary, which he little guessed at, being a growing 
suspicion that one of the principal employés in tlic 
factory was both negligent and incompetent to the 
discharge of the onerous duties of his department, 

His youth, and the short time he had been in 
office, made ita delicate andalmost impertinent thing 
for Percival to “rebuke an elder;” but he had been 
too well taught at home not to shrink from a violation 
of the apostolic rule, “not to go beyond or defraud 
his brother in any matter;” and to wink at conduct 
which certainly involved this breach of honour and 
honesty, he felt was tacitly to approve of and join in 
it. The receipt of various letters from mercantile 
connections made Percival more than ever uneasy, 
as he did not wish to curtail the holiday of his kind 
employer, or to embitter the pleasure he knew he 
was now enjoying, by writing him word how vexa- 
tious and disadvantageous things were turning 
out. 

“But my uncle says truly that ‘delays are 
dangerous,’ ” he soliloquised, “and also that ‘he 
that hinders not a mischief when it is in his power 
is guilty of it;’ so 1 will walk over to Nestlebury 
this evening, and tell him my suspicions and anxiety 
about this Mr. Bradley, and take his opinion how I 
ought to act.” 

When business hours were over, Percival sect 
forth on his pleasant walk, his companion, as usual, 
being little Fido, who, ever since his memorable 
adventure with the swans, had transferred his ex- 
clusive attentions to his young preserver; and who, 
with the extraordinary instinct, or rather memory, 
which is so observable in the canine race, never 
came near the scene of his former peril and rescue 
without evincing fear and apprehension, which 
Percival good-naturedly allayed by carrying himin 
his arms across the rustic planks, whose dangerous 
precincts passed, the little animal would spring from 
his support and go gaily on his course towards the 
village. This evening formed no exception to the 
rule, and Percival dilated on the sagacity of his 
little favourite when he reached his wncle’s cottage, 
partly actuated by diffidence as to commencing the 
subject really uppermost in his thoughts. Mr 
Belford replied to his remarks by narrating some 
curious instances he had personally witnessed of 
the same quality in dogs. : 

“TI do not think they ever forget cither injuries 





or benefits,” he said; “and, to requite the latter, 
| they have been known to go through years of 
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almost unremitting watchfulness and fidelity, ay, 
and to show instances of self-denial and even self- 
sacrifice, which might well put to shame the vaunted 
friendship of man for his fellow-man. Now look at 
that little animal at your feet; I can tell by his 
devoted glance that he would face dangers, diffi- 
culties, or even death itself, to prove his grateful 
affection for yourself.” 

Fido seemed fully to understand Uncle William’s 
appreciation of his character, for he immediately 
rose and crossed the little room, looked up with a 
sort of glistening pleasure in his expressive eyes, 
and licked the hand of his complimenter with 
evident gratitude, to which mute demonstrations 
Mr. Belford responded by patting his glossy head 
and saying: “ Bravo! my little fellow, I understand 
you perfectly—that you will never be satisfied 
until you have performed some extraordinary act 
of sagacious fidelity to recompense Percy for saving 
your life, and me for setting your limb.” 

“ And now uncle,” said Percival, “I want your 
advice and assistance in treading rather a difficult 
path which lies before me.” He then explained 
that Mr. Montague, not having been brought up 
to the business he now followed, was very much 
at the mercy of his subordinates, and this had 
lately been particularly shown in the person of 
a Mr. Bradley, from whose laboratory came forth 
the chemical liquids requisite to produce the 
colours for their choicest fabrics. This man had 
been foreman to the practical chemist by whom 
the predecessors of Mr. Montague had been for 
many years satisfactorily supplied, and whose death 
happening soon after the latter gentleman pur- 
chased Darnley Mill, left him in some embarrass- 
ment where to form an equally desirable connection. 
He therefore felt quite relieved when Bradley 
tendered his services, offering to devote his whole 
time, talents, and acquired knowledge to the sole 
advantage of Mr. Montague, who at once accepted 
his offer, and behaved far more liberally in his 
arrangements with regard to salary than either the 
character or the capabilities of his new assistant 
deserved. But with this double deceit he had yet 
to become acquainted; and although many failures 
in the brightness and durability of the colours, now 
prepared on his own premises, had been productive 
of complaints from his connections, and consequent 
deductions in their payments, Bradley had hitherto 
contrived to make his employer believe that the 
fault lay in the drugs and foreign woods from 
which he prepared his chemicals, and not in his 
own ignorance or inattention in their distillation 
and mixing. It was reserved for “Percy the 
Plodder” to discover this, and many other dis- 
crepancies between his promises and his practice; 
and now, when he communicated to his uncle his 
reasons for doubting both the honesty and ability 
of this man, and asked advice how to test them, 
Mr. Belford felt gratified that the results of his 
own teaching were so well shown in the sensible 
remarks and honourable principles of his youthful 
relative. 

“But you must not stop now, my boy,” he said; 
“prove your genuine regard for your employer's 
mterest by preventing any further malpractices 
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against it. You have spoken well, but you must 
act well also. Remember, ‘deeds are fruits, words 
are but leaves.’ I approve your plans; Iet me 
hear the result of them in a day or two, and be 
assured of my hearty co-operation and support.” 

Fortified by this approval and advice, Percival 
took such steps on his return to business, that in 
the course of a few days he obtained undeniable 
proofs of Bradley’s neglect and inefficiency, and 
such strong suspicions of his dishonest appro- 
priation of large portions of the valuable products 
intended to be used in his laboratory, that he felt 
he could no longer conscientiously permit him to 
remain in his situation without acquainting Mr. 
Montague with his observations and discoveries ; 
but as that gentleman’s absence would extend to 
another fortnight, and there were many new 
patterns to be put in hand for the spring market, 
Percy considered that no time should be lost. He 
therefore held another consultation with his uncle, 
who, at his request, accompanied him back to the 
mill, and sought an interview with Bradley, where 
Percival civilly but firmly informed him of his dis- 
coveries and his suspicions, and the painful necessity 
he felt himself under of communicating both to 
their respected employer. 

Bradley at first affected surprise and indignation 
at the insinuations of his junior, and interrupted 
him with coarse and vulgar questions as to how 
and where he had obtained his false information ; 
but the calm truthfulness of Percival, supported, as 
it silently was, by the mild dignity of his uncle’s 
manner, added to his penetrating look, soon sub- 
dued the arrogant and bullying tone assumed by 
the accused, and he then tried to banter and jest 
away the serious attack he could neither defend 
nor defeat. 

“You have been looking through magnifying 
glasses, young man, at my foibles and mistakes,” he 
said, with what was much more of a sneer than 
a smile, “and have exaggerated a few trifling 
blunders in chemical experiments into wilful care- 
lessness and natural incapacity. Fresh as you are 
from the study of the classics, you will no doubt 
fully appreciate the Latin quotation, nemo morta- 
liuny omnibus horis sapit; and therefore on that 
ground, taking a little latitude, 1 build my defence 
against your extravagant complaints and accusa- 
tions. I have not becn wise at all times, and 
therefore I may possibly have undertaken more 
than I can perform.” 

“But that will not recompense Mr. Montague 
for the losses he has sustained by your errors, 
whether wilful or unintentional,” resumed Perey, 
hastily ; “and to continue them will be but adding 
injury to injustice, which I cannot and will not 
suffer. Besides, I have told you that the entries 
in the ledger show far greater quantities of goods 
received from our Brazilian and South American 
merchants than can be accounted for by their 
conversion, under your skill, into chemical liquid, 
and of this I can soon obtain proof and evidence, 
if——” 

“There, there, spare your virtuous indignation,” 
interrupted Bradley, with an air of swagger and 
indifference, although he looked very pale. with 
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fear and rage; “I doubt not but that you have 
well Jaid your plans to secure my dismissal ; there- 
fore I think it will be as well to follow the example 
of a certain well-bred dog I have somewhere read 
of, that walked down-stairs when he saw prepara- 
tions made for kicking him down. I shall there- 
fore immediately tender my resignation to Mr. 
Montague, and quit his service voluntarily, which 
will save any unpleasant and unnecessary disclo- 
sures, and I should imagine will perfectly satisfy 
eyen your own high principles.” 

Percival’s cheek flushed, and he was about to 
speak, when Bradley again interrupted him, but in 
a changed tone and manner :— 

“T have an ailing wife and four children to 
support, Mr. Malcolm; do not be too hard upon 
me, or what will become of them? Promise me 
not to tell Mr. Montague of what you know, and 
what you suspect, and let me try to earn my bread 
honestly elsewhere.” 

Percy hesitated; his natural kindliness prompted 
acquiescence in Bradley’s proposition, but his 
sterner sense of duty forbade it. He looked for 
advice to his uncle, who was also evidently strug- 
gling with conflicting feelings, and who at length 
spoke, but in a severer tone than usually issued 
from his benevolent lips. 

“ You are convicted out of your own mouth, Mr. 
Bradley, of ingratitude and falsehood, to say no- 
thing of the heavier crimes of which you are 
suspected. You have acknowledged that you do 
not understand your business; you have, by such 
ignorance, wasted and misused a considerable por- 


tion of: your employer’s -money and goods, and 
jeopardized his mercantile connections; and for 
such malservices you have unblushingly asked and 
received a most liberal salary from a generous 
master, who believes all men to be as honest and 


well-principled as himself. Sir,” continued Uncle 
William sternly, “such conduct is most infamous 
and disgraceful. The thief who practises his call- 
ing openly and unabashed is, in my opinion, higher 
in the scale of moral rectitude than he who thus 
robs under the guise of pretended knowledge, 
industry, and usefulness. Bolts and bars may 
keep out the one, but the other enters your house 
under the sacred bond of honour and integrity, and 
his dishonesty is therefore far more base and vile.” 

Bradley writhed under this severe rebuke, and 
again faltered forth the words: “Consider, and 
have pity on my wife and children, Mr. Malcolm.” 

The result of this appeal was shown in a letter 
despatched that evening by Bradley to Mr. Mon- 
tague, in which he requested that gentleman to 
dispense with his services at the end of another 
fortnight, in consequence of other engagements he 
was desirous to form; and although a little sur- 
prise and vexation was felt on its receipt, his 
employer made no effort to alter his determination. 
Percival was silent on the subject; his forbearance 
ended there, but not so its consequences; he 
was yet to learn that even kindly feelings, when 
suffered to degenerate into weakness, may become 
a snare and temptation, and that in no case is it 
either safe or proper to “do evil that good may 
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Many of our mines descend to an immense depth 
below the level of the sea, while others are actually 
excavated under its very bed, so that the workmen 
can hear the thunder of the billows aloft in the 
tempest, with the rumble of huge fragments of 
rock rolling to and fro on the submarine stratum. 
But in South America, the examples are not few 
of mines at such an extraordinary elevation, that 
their profoundest abysses are still thousends of 
feet above high-water mark. At sterile heights, 
where nature withholds all fostering influence from 
vegetable life, and a few patches of scanty grass 
can alone draw nutriment from the ungenial soil; 
where man with difficulty breathes the rarefied air 
till acclimated, quadrupeds are few, and the condor 
alone seems to be in a congenial clement; where 
storms rage with fearful violence, and the forked 
lightning plays around the mountain tops, while 
the peals of thunder are repeated by a thousand 
echoes; immense stores of wealth are buried be- 
neath the surface, which have drawn a human 
population to comfortless wilds, wanting in every 
attribute, to render their occupation agreeable. 
Looking eastward from Lima, a snow-capped moun- 
tain is distinctly visible through the clear atmo- 
sphere of the country, though at the distance of 
nearly a hundred miles, standing like a point on 
the horizon. This is one of the peaks of the 
Andes, a chain which has been called the Treasury 
of Peru, from the vast quantities of silver which 
have been obtained from it, both to replenish the 
public exchequer, and reward the enterprise of 
private individuals. Further to the north, the 
two grand ranges of the chain cease to run parallel 
to each other, approach and interlock, forming a 
mountain-knot, or the table-land of Pasco, on which 
stands the city of that name, renowned for its rich 
silver mines. 

The plateau stretches about sixty miles from 
north-cast to south-west, at the mean elevation of 
11,000 feet. But it is enclosed by loftier ranges, 
from one of which the Nevado de la Viuda shoots 
up to the height of 16,000 feet, and overlooks the 
country like a guardian, wearing a crown of per- 
petual snow. Through the greater part of the 
year the air is chill and the climate tempestuous. 
Even in the middle of the tropical summer, the 
ground at sunrise is white with hoar-frost. The 
discovery of the subterranean wealth was made 
accidentally. It is related that, in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, an Indian shepherd tended 
his flock on a small pampa, near the Lake of Llauri- 
cocha, one of the sources of the mighty Amazon 
river. Having one day wandered further from his 
hut than usual, and being fatigued, he made a 
sheltered declivity his resting-place for the night, 
kindled a fire to protect himself from the cold, and 
lay down to sleep. On awaking in the morning, 
he was astonished to find the stone beneath the 
ashes of his fire melted and turned to silver. The 
shepherd communicated this intelligence to his 
master, a Spaniard, who immediately repaired to 
the spot, found indications of a rich vein of silver 
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ore, and made preparations for working it. New 
veins were discovered by fresh adventurers on the 
spot, whose settlements and explorings originated 
the city and mines of Pasco. The original mine, 
still worked, has the name of La Descubridora— 
“the discoverer.” A great number of openings, 
or mouths, most of which are within the city, lead 
direct from the dwellings of the labourers or pro- 
prietors into the mines; and so fully has the 
ground been burrowed into, that no very violent 
shock of an earthquake would bury the place in 
the bowels of the earth. The population, some- 
times amounting to 18,000, has varied greatly with 
the condition of the mines and the vicissitudes of 
the country, but has always been of a very mis- 
cellaneous description. There have been, cheek 
by jowl, Spaniards, Indians, Canadians, Argen- 
tinians, English, Swedes, Sicilians, and Genoese. 
Soon after the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, the yield of the mines diminished, and their 
complet’ mprofitableness became probable, owing 
to the influx of water, and the impossibility of drain- 
age by manuallabour. At that time, the majesty of 
Spain was represented in Peru by the Marquis de 
Osorno as viceroy; and, as he projected many use- 
ful public works, the loss of the customary bars of 
silver from Pasco was a serious matter. A word 
or two here respecting this sub-monarch. Let not 
the reader figure to himself a sallow-faced Spaniard, 
stately in his gait, starched in his manners, and 
proud of his pedigree. He was none of these, but 
a ruddy, jovial Hibernian, born in the Emerald 
Isle, and in humble circumstances; for the domestic 
pig mingled its chant with his infant cries. He 


answered originally to the unromantic name of 


Ambrose O’Higgins. Becoming an adventurer in 
foreign parts, he found his way to Lima, where he 
was a small shop-keeper, and was known to his 
neighbours by the usual style of Don Ambrosio. 
Subsequently adopting the military life, and serving 
with distinction in Chili, he rose by successive 
steps to the vice-royalty of Peru, when the glory 
of his patronymic O’Higgins was for ever obscured 
by the title of a grandee. The Marquis de Osorno, 
alias Ambrose O’Higgins, the Irishman, erected 
the fine Callao Gate at Lima, and laid out the 
Alameda, an excellent road from the gate to the 
port, now superseded by a railway. During his 
government, the flooded state of the mines attracted 
the attention of M. Uvillé, a traveller in the country, 
who knew something of the steam-engine, and con- 
ceived the idea of draining them by the application 
of steam-power. He therefore resolved to make 
the necessary inquiries upon his return to Europe, 
and was encouraged to do so by the mining pro- 
prietors and the viceroy. 

We must now shift the scene of our remarks 
from the City of the Kings, as Lima was originally 
‘ealled, to Cambourne in Cornwall, a small market- 
town on the road from Truro to Penzance. There 
resided at this place Mr. Richard Trevithick, at 
first 2 miner, then a captain or foreman in the 
mines, and subsequently the head of the well-known 
enginecring firm of Trevithick and Vivian. These 
gentlemen were the first to construct a non-con- 
densing or high-pressure engine, adapted for loco- 
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motive purposes. The idea had occurred to others, 
as to Watt, but he thought the risk too great, and 
life too valuable. Trevithick’s engine was first 
tried on a tramroad at Merthyr Tydvil, in 1805. 
It succeeded perfectly, and drew a train of wagons 
containing ten tons of iron, with a considerable 
number of persons, at the rate of five miles an 
hour. The locomotive experiment was not then 
followed up; but a working model of the high- 
pressure engine was constructed, and sent to 
London to be exhibited. 

Meanwhile, M. Uvillé had come to England to 
make his proposed inquiries. But he mct with no 
encouragement, owing to the impossibility, as it 
was thought, of transporting pondcrous materials 
over mountains inaccessible to any species of 
wheel-carriage, and also from the inefficacy of 
steam in an atmosphere so rare as that on the 
heights of the Andes. When about to relinquish 
the subject, and leave London, the model of a 
steam-engine caught his eye, as he was passing 
Fitzroy Square, exposed for sale ina shop. Being 
struck with its simplicity and compactness, he pur- 
chased it at the price of twenty guineas. This was 
the Trevithick model. It was taken out to Lima, 
conveyed into the interior, and tested on the high 
table-land of Pasco. ‘The experiment so convinced 
the owner and others of the adequacy of its powers, 
and of the practicability of transporting the machi- 
nery in parts, that, in the year 1812, a company 
was formed, consisting of opulent merchants, for 
the purpose of having engines made, and contract- 
ing with the proprietors of the drowned mines for 
their drainage. M. Uvillé was speedily at Jamaica 
again, on his way to England. Mentioning the 
object he had in view to a fellow-passenger, and 
expressing an anxious desire to find out the author 
of the model, he was most agrecably surprised to 
hear the reply: “Mr. Trevithick is my near re- 
lative, and, within a few hours of our arrival at 
Falmouth, I can bring you together.” It so 
happened accordingly; and the Cornish engineer 
applied himself laboriously to improve his high- 
pressure engine, so as to secure its success in the 
rare atmosphere of elevated regions. The ap- 
paratus for nine engines was ultimately provided, 
at the cost of about £10,000, and despatched, in the 
year 1814, accompanied by three Cornishmen to 
superintend the erection of the machinery, per- 
mission having been granted by the British 
government. They arrived safely at Lima, and 
were welcomed by a royal salute and public re- 
joicings. But such were the almost insurmount- 
able obstacles encountered in conveying the heavy 
materials up the Andes on the backs of mules, 
that it was not till late in the year 1816 that the 
first steam-engine ever scen in South Amcrica 
began to work. 

Great ceremony was observed on the occasion. 
The vice-regal government appointed a deputation 
to attend and report respecting the first operations. 
This report, conceived in true grandiloquent 
Spanish style, was published by authority in the 
“Lima Gazette.” “ Immense and incessant labour,” 
it stated, “and boundless expense have conquered 
difficulties hitherto esteemed insuperable; and we 
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have, with unlimited admiration, witnessed the 
erection and astonishing operation of the first 
steam-engine. It is established in the celebrated 
and royal mineral territory called the Mountain of 
Llauricocha, in the province of Tarma; and we 
have had the felicity of seeing the drain of the first 
shaft in the Santa Rosa mine, in the noble district 
of Pasco. We are ambitious of transmitting to 
posterity the details of an undertaking of such pro- 
digious magnitude, from which we anticipate a tor- 
rent of silver, that shall fill surrounding nations 
with astonishment.” ‘The writers of the report 
then go on to name a number of individuals on 
whom “the eternal gratitude of all good Spaniards” 
is invoked, and among others, Mr. Bull figures, 
one of the Cornishmen, and the only Englishman 
mentioned. 

In the following year, Mr. 'l'revithick himself 
reached Peru, with further supplies of machinery, 
and some coining apparatus for the royal mint. 
His fame had gone before him, and crowds flocked 
to see the wonderful man. A flattering reception 
at the vice-regal court was a matter of course. 
Very characteristically the “ Lima Gazette,” of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1817, announced: “ We have the happi- 
ness to state the arrival of the British ship ‘ Asp,’ 
from London, having on board a large quantity of 
machinery, consigned to the royal mint of this city, 
and for constructing eight engines equal to those al- 
ready erected on the Llauricocha and Santa Rosa 
mines in Pasco, with this advantage, that they are 
of the latest improvement. But that which is of still 
greater importance is the arrival of Don Ricardo 
Trevithick, an eminent professor of mechanics, 


machinery, and mineralogy, inventor and construc- 
tor of the engines, who directed in England the | 
execution of the machinery now at work in Pasco.” 
This professor, with the assistance of the workmen 
who accompany him, can construct as many en- 
gines as shall be wanted in Peru, without the neces- 
sity of sending to Europe for any part of these 


vast machines. The excellent character of Don 
Ricardo, and his ardent desires to promote the in- 
terests of Peru, recommend him to the highest 
degree of public estimation, and make us hope that 
his arrival in this kingdom will form the epoch of 
its prosperity, through the enjoyment of its inter- 
nal riches, which could not be realized without 
such assistance, or if the British Government had 
not permitted the exportation from England; an 
object hitherto deemed unattainable by all who 
know how jealous that nation is of all her supe- 
rior inventions in the arts and industry.” The 
engineer proceeded to the mountains, escorted by 
a guard of honour, under the command of the Lord 
Warden of the mines; and it was proposed to erect 
his statue in massive silver, on a suitable point of 
the argentiferous district. But this was something 
like counting the eggs before they were hatched. 
In anticipation of a perfect harvest of treasure, 
the government placed the mint under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Trevithick, and he was directed 
to use his endeavours to increase the powers of the 
coining machinery six-fold. It had hitherto been 
worked by mules, and he proposed to introduce 
water-power, But the only means of dving so lay 





within the inclosure of a convent of oné of the 
strictest orders, into which it was not permitted 
for any male to enter, on any pretence whatever, 
except the father-confessor. In vain was it repre- 
sented that not even the viceroy, or the king of 
Spain himself, would be admitted. Unaccustomed 
to shrink from difficulties, the engineer resolved to 
attempt an entrance, though a layman, a foreigner, 
and a heretic. “I walked up,” he stated, “ with- 
out seeming to know there was any objection to ad- 
mit men, and rung the bell at the outer door. <A 
female slave came to the grate, to whom an inter- 
preter told my name and business, which she car- 
ried in. Presently three aged nuns appeared, and 
said I could not be admitted. I informed them 
that I had come from England for the purpose of 
improving the royal mint, and could not proceed 
without examining and measuring the water-courses. 
They then retired, and after consultation we were 
admitted, conducted over the premises, and shown 
the chapel and other places without reserve.” 
Whether the novelty of such a visit, or curiosity to 
see the celebrated stranger, removed the interdict, 
does not appear. 

No statue of the engineer, in precious metal or 
humble stone, was ever erected. No silver in tor- 
rents came flowing from the mountains. ‘The en- 
terprise, a very remarkable one, was successful as 
far as it proceeded; but in a year or two the war of 
independence broke out, when fighting superseded 
mining. Pasco, for a time, was held by the royal- 
ist forees; and as the merchants of Lima, who 
were on the patriotic side, were the parties chiefly 
interested in the mines, the steam-engines were 
destroyed, and wild havoc was made of their pro- 
perty. For many years after the independence 
of Peru, declared in 1821, was established, the 
government remained in a very unsettled condition; 
and peaceful pursuits were rendered well nigh im- 
possible by bands of brigands, who roamed and 
plundered the country. ‘These men, known by the 
name of monteneros, from the highland woods being 
their usual places of refuge, consisted chiefly of 
runaway slaves, free negroes, and zambos, or mulat- 
toes, with an Indian and white man occasionally. 
Mounted on fleet-footed steeds, they were generally 
able to rob with impunity, eluding all pursuit. 
With broad-brimmed straw hats, motley and tattered 
garments, spurs fastened on their bare heels, black, 
yellow, and olive-coloured faces, seared with scars, 
and expressive of savage passion, their appearance 
was picturesque but fearful in the extreme. They 
cared not for the silver sent in bars from Pasco to 
Lima, as heavy, cumbrous, and difficult to be dis- 
posed of, but kept a sharp look-out for the dollars 
sent from Lima to Pasco to pay the workmen. 
Nothing was more agreeable to these men than a 
political revolution, as they then pretended to act 
under the authority of a displaced president, or his 
rival, and to be scouring the country in support of 
the legitimate government. Even the capital at 
such times was not safe from their incursions, but 
often resounded with cries of “Cicrra puertas! 
(close the doors) Los monteneros !” 

Having referred to the honourable reception of 
some ef our countrymen in Reru, we will mention 
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a case of mishap in relation to others, some seven- 
teen years later. In 1834, while president Obri- 

ozo was absent from Lima, the commander of the 
fort at Callao availed himself of the opportunity to 
usurp his post, and took possession of the city 
without the slightest resistance from the apathetic 
inhabitants. At that time Colonel Wilson, the 
British consul-general, was at his country house in 
a sea-bathing village, with Lord Edward Clinton, 
of the ship “ Blonde,” and Count de Sartige, a 
French diplomatist, as his guests. They went out 
together for a ride, and had the misfortune to en- 
counter a band of monteneros, from whom they fled 
at full gallop, but to no purpose. Being overtaken 
and surrounded, they were quickly dismounted, 
deprived of their horses, and well abused for 
attempting to escape. “ Why,” said one, “ did you 
gallop from us?” “ Because,” was the natural reply, 
“we took you for robbers.” This produced an in- 
dignant chorus, “Take us for robbers indeed! we 
are the president’s troops; come, give us your 
money and your clothes.” 
were then compelled to strip themselves to the 
skin, and with great difficulty obtained a few 
wretched rags from the thieves in return for 
their own attire. During the process, carbines 
were pointed, and life threatened to promote des- 
patch, while a mixture of politics and plunder, amus- 
ing at any other time, was shouted by the brigands : 
“Peru for ever;” “Give me your watch;” “ We stand 
up for the laws;” “ And the hat;” “ Liberty for 
ever ;” “ Off with your trousers;” “ Long live the 
constitution ;” “ Let me see these shoes;” “ Obri- 
gozo for ever;” “ Out with your money ;” “Robbers 
indeed! These scoundrels thought we were rob- 
bers. A good joke!” The plunderers went off 
with their booty, leaving the party nearly ina state 
of nudity. Lord Edward Clinton, having no shoes, 
staked his foot in a cane field, and was completely 
crippled. Meeting with an ass, they all three 
mounted, and rode together into the village of 
Chorullos, much to the astonishment of the be- 
holders. 





WINDSOR CASTLE. 


PART Il. 


Havine passed through Henry vim's gateway, 
we come to the lower ward of the castle. To 
the left, at the corner, is the Salisbury Tower, 
so called from its having been appropriated of old 
to the Bishop of Salisbury, formerly Chancellor 
of the order of the Garter. It is now inhabited by 
the military knights, dislodged on the removal of 
‘row of houses built by Sir Francis Crane in the 
castle hall, between the Salisbury and the Garter 
Tower. That old building, so named from its 
having been the residence of the garter king-at- 
arms, when on duty at Windsor, fell into decay 
long ago, and now displays in the picturesque 
ruin, to which the interior is reduced, higher pre- 
tensions than its neighbours to architectural style, 
In its moulded arches and corbelled passages. At 
the northern angle of the castle, surmounting the 
old “ horse-shoe cloisters,” where the lay vicars of 
the royal chapel found quaint and queer abodes, 


The three gentlemen | 





there rises the clock tower and belfry, sometimes 
called Julius Cesar’s tower, from a vulgar and 
absurd idea of its having been built by the great 
Roman. This part of the castle was erected by 


Henry 10, and a clock was hung up in it as early 


CLOCK TOWER, 


as the time of the third Edward. In the last year 
of that monarch’s reign, £50 was expended upon a 
new bell. With the chimes of this tower the inhabit- 
ants of Windsor, and the visitors there, must be 
more or less familiar; sceming at the summer’s 
noon hour to be merrily telling of home joys, and 
of nature’s pleasant gifts; and on a winter’s night, 
clear and strong through the frosty air, as the 
snow crackles under the pilgrim’s foot, to be wail- 
ing out the dirge of departed generations, and 
bidding those who live to be mindful of that grave 
into which they must follow their fathers. Nor- 
den’s plan, drawn in James 1’s_ time, repre- 
sents this tower with its surmounting cupola, very 
nearly in its present state, and any one who will 
take the trouble to enter the tower—and it is well 
worth the trouble—will find the lower story in its 
pristine state, twenty-two feet in diameter, vaulted 
on plain stone ribs, with recessed arches terminat- 
ing in loopholes, and showing the walls to be no 
less than twelve and a half feet thick. The whole 
is constructed with chalk, faced and arched with 
fire-stone. The numcrous inscriptions on its time- 
worn sides, seemingly hewed by unhappy prisoners, 
suggest to the moralist many a lesson and reflec- 
tion. The upper part of the tower, where the 
massive stone walls are filled in with an enormous 
network of timber, forming apartments inhabited 
by the keeper, is very curious, and has forcibly 
carried us back, whenever we have ascended the 
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ladder-like stairway, to far remote days of aud 
lang syne. 

A mass of buildings runs along the north front 
of this part of the castle, into the intricacies of 
which we cannot enter, except to say that we have 
often had ramblings and musings among those 
alleys and courts, both pleasant and profitable, and 
have spent many and many a solitary hour in the 
chapter library, full of all manner of books, a few 
rather curious. The window of the apartment, 
neither elegant nor ancient, commands a noble 
view of the river and the well-tilled fields, spread- 
ing out for miles and miles beyond. 

The present St: George’s Chapel was commenced 
in the fifteenth century. Edward Iv was the builder, 
and Richard Beauchamp architect and surveyor. 
Older buildings were pulled down to make way for 
it, in connection with which were the curious and 
decayed cloisters still remaining. It was construct- 
ed of Caen stone, and timber cut down in Windsor 
forest and the neighbourhood. Numerous details 
of the work, and of payments made for it, have 
been preserved, too minute for insertion here. At 
the time of Edward’s death, the church was roofed 
and the choir almost finished. Sir Reginald Bray, 
under Henry vit, had a good deal to do with 
the completion of the edifice. On walking round 
the exterior of the chapel at Windsor, the atten- 
tion is immediately arrested by the fine windows in 
both aisles, and especially by the noble western 
window lately restored, whose depressed arches and 
highly decorated mullions and transoms are charac- 
teristic of the period when the chapel was built. 
Of gothic doorways of that date, there are no good 


specimens in the building, the beautiful entrance 
to the cloisters at the east end of the chapel being 


generally considered to be earlier. The western 
doorway, (which has been much repaired) however, 
still exhibits the square outline and spandrel. 
As the eye passes along the elegant pile, the flying 
buttresses, yielding their light and ornamental sup- 
ports to the clerestory, produce a pleasing effect. 
Yet the buttresses here, it should be observed, are 
very plain compared with some erected in the 
same age. This part of the edifice is a striking 
example of the combination of utility and ornament, 
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which is so important a principle in gothic archi- 
tecture. Of all the external features of St. George's 
Chapel, the battlements are the most elaborately 
ornamented. They are carried round the roof, 
forming an elegant mural crown, and afford a choice 
specimen of the tasfe of that period. On entering 
the building, attention is immediately attracted by 
the roof. ‘There is presented a triumphant display 
of art. The arches, springing from the summits 
of the rows of graceful columns, like the branches 
of palm trees; the beautiful interweaving of these 
on the roof, like the fibres of a leaf, yet all arranged 


in perfect forms; the lightness and elasticity of ° 


the whole, which seems as if supported by magic; 
mark the highest excellence in the construction and 
decoration of this essential part of an edifice. The 
roof of the chapel is further ornamented with various 
coats of arms and other devices. The arms of 
Edward m1 and iv, of Henry vi, vi, and yim, and 
of several noble families, may be distinctly recog- 
nised, as well as the rose, portcullis, and fleur-de- 
lis, the badge of the last two Henrys. The impres- 
sion of loftiness, and hence the emotion of sublimity, 
produced when looking at the roof of this or a 
similar building, is greatly aided by the vast num- 
ber of details, and the multiplication of parts, instead 
of an enlargement of the scale, as is the case in 
the lofty buildings of the Grecian orders. 

St. George's Chapel is the chapel of the Order of 
the Garter. The choir is decorated with the arms 
and banners of the knights; and a more imposing 
scene of splendour can be scarcely found, than one 
beholds here, especially late in the afternoon, when 
the sinking lights of day stream gloriously through 
the stained windows on the grand old walls and 
the decorations opposite; while the pavements and 
stalls are sunk in shadow, and the decorated roof, 
in the illumination above, looks as if it belonged 
not to the things of earth. We remember it when 
the now called military knights used to be called 
poor knights, and in their huge blue cloaks were 
accustomed to take their places at the chapel ser- 
vice, looking right veritable appendages to the noble 
order, from which their modern scarlet coats have 
seemed to divorce them. Once this building blazed 
in the splendour of the festivals of St. George; and 
as we turn over the pages of 
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Stowe, we seem to live in the time 
of the founder. We sce the 
knights entering the castle yard, 
with bands of retainers, and 
hear the trampling of the horses 
in the quadrangle. We are con- 
ducted to the chapel, where the 
proud Edward sits in his royal 
stall, with a long line of knights 
arranged on either side, to the 
valour of some of whom he owes 
his throne; whilst the priests at 
the altar, and the esquires and 
heralds standing on the pave- 
ment of the choir, present a dis- 
play of glittering pomp, rendered 
somewhat sombre by the gather- 
ing shadows of the evening. We 
listen to the service chanted by 
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the priests and minstrels, as the stern old warriors 
are melted into tender mood, till the last echoes 
of the even-song melt into silence. The plumed 
knights are seen returning to the castle; the vesper 
star shines softly over the grey towers; the shades 
of night thicken, and all is still. 

And now, leaving the chapel—not forgetting to 
loiter awhile in the Dean’s Cloisters, nor forget- 
ting to tarry before the beautiful arch leading to the 
tomb-house—let us pause for a moment before 
the Mausoleum covering the vaults appropriated 
to the members of the house of Hanover. It 
was built by Henry vir for his own burial-place ; 
but he changed his mind, and tlie shell of the 
building, unfinished, was given by his son to 
Cardinal Wolsey. Wolsey meant to be buried there, 
and planned a monument of white and black marble, 
with eight brazen columns round it, and four others 
like candlesticks. The monument was begun, but 
never finished. Some portion of it was parted with 
as old brass, in the time of the Commonwealth, and 
fetched £600; but the sarcophagus, of black marble, 
meant for the cardinal, after lying for many years 
neglected, was at length turned to practical account, 
being conveyed to St. Paul’s Cathedral, as a cover- 
ing for Nelson’s tomb. James 11 turned this build- 
ing into a Roman Catholic Chapel; but when mass 
was performed, the Windsor people gathered in a 
mob, and broke the windows. It is curious to 
take up a number of the “ London Gazette,” under 
date London, July 5. “The 3rd instant, Monsig- 
nor Ferdinand d’Adda, Archbishop of Amasia, 
domestic prelate and assistant to his holiness the 
Pope, the apostolical nuncio, had public audience of 
their Majesties at Windsor, being conducted by his 
Grace the Duke of Grafton and Sir Charles Cotterill, 
master of the ceremonies, in one of his Majestie’s 
coaches, with all the honours and ceremonies usually 
observed on the like occasions.” 

The Spanish ambassador warned the king of the 
consequence of this reception. “Is it not the 
usage in Spain, that kings consult their confes- 
sors P” asked James. “ Yes,” the other replied, and 
“hence it is that their affairs go so badly.” The 
Duke of Somerset begged to be excused attending 
on this occasion, lest compliance should bring him 
within the statute of treason. “Do you not know,” 

. said the monarch, “that I am above the law?” 
“Your Majesty may be,” replied the Duke, “ but 
Iam not.” There came a Nemesis soon afterwards, 
and it is instructive to place the following warrant 
by the side of the extract from the “ London Ga- 
zette.” 

“ We desire you, the Lord Marquis of Halifax, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, and the Lord Delamere, to 
tell the king that it is thought convenient, for the 
greater safety of his person, that he do remove to 
Ham, where ho shall be attended by his guards, 
who shall be ready to preserve him from any dis- 
turbance. 


“W., Prince of Orange. 
“Given at Windsor, the 17th of December, 
1688.” 
Passing the Deanery, we come round to Win- 


chester tower, overlooking the terrace. It was first 





built in the time of Edward ur by Wykeham, and 


CASTLE. 


an inscription on its front, “ Hoe fecit Wykeham,” 
perpetuates the memory of a little legend. The 
phrase is said to have been originally engraved by 
the great ecclesiastical architect, and to have been 
translated by the king as “ Wykeham made this.” 
The monarch, piqued at the honour of the struc. 
ture being claimed by his minister, expostulated 
with him on his presumption, when the latter 
adroitly replied that the proper translation was, 
“This made Wykeham.” 

And then to the right of us is the round tower. 
It was greatly heightened by Sir Jeffrey Wyatville; 
but, for our part, we must confess that its appear- 
ance before the alteration, judging from old engray- 
ings, pleases us vastly more than its aspect now. 
A brave old building it is, redolent of the memory 
of James of Scotland, who was imprisoned there, 
and whose story is so beautifully told by Washing. 
ton Irving in his “ Sketch Book.” We remember 
when we first looked down into the dry moat, now 
laid out as @ garden, we imagined it the same as 
that in which Joanna Beaufort used to walk, when 
James gazed on her fiom the maiden’s tower ; and, 
full of the imagination, went up into the round 
keep, to sce the prince’s prison, where behold, we 
found a ber of workmen busily employed in 
pulling up floors, tearing down the lining of walls, 
and most unromantically destroying all traces of 
what the Amcrican sketcher has portrayed so well, 
which we had so closely connected with the loves 
and sorrows of the king of Scotland, and had so 
fondly hoped to sce. Not a vestige of the old 
round tower now remains. 

The Norman gateway, through which you enter 
the upper ward, is of the time of Edward 1, and 
contains some pleasant rooms, antique in form, but 
modernized in detail and ornament. Of course, 
one looks up at the machicolation—a contrivance 
for pouring melted lead and missiles of destruction 


down on assailants—and then one thinks of knights ~ 


and soldiers in the days of the Edwards and the 
Henrys, filing in through that dark avenue. Butwe 
have long been wont to connect it with Charles 1, 
whose funeral procession came out from under 
that archway to be buried in the chapel. Herbert, 
in his description of this event, observes : “ When 
the hour of interment arrived, the king’s body 
having been brought from his bed chamber, was 
conveyed with a slow and solemn pace to the 
chapel. When first brought out, the sky was serene 
and clear, but presently it began to snow, and the 
snow fell so fast that by the time the corpse had 
reached the west end of the chapel, the black pall 
was all white.” 

Charles 1 was buried in the chapel near to the 
grave of Henry vit. It is remarkable that so 
much mystery long gathered round his place of 
sepulture, and that it was denied he was buried 
thore at all, though the proofs of it were satisfac- 
tory enough in the publications of the day. How- 
ever, the maticr was set at rest in the time 
of George 1v, when the tomb and coffin were 
opened, and the remains of the beheaded king were 
found, in a state which enabled the persons present 
easily to identify the forchead, face, and beard. An 
honoured relative of ours saw the corpse just after 
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the coffin lid was lifted up, an 1 the dust was begin- 
ning to crumble away; and he has often made his 
friends stare, when, pointing to the picture of 
Charles, in the castle, he would vouch for the like- 
ness, saying that he remembered very well having 
once seen him. 


WINCHESTER TOWER, 


OUR MOUNTAIN SHEEP DOGS. 


Tuzy are noble fellows, the Westmoreland and 
Cumberland sheep-dogs; true mountaineers, loving 
their home, which is shelfed up on the hill-side or 
else fitted into the snuggest angle of the glen, 
with all the sentiment of a Swiss cow-herd, and yet 
ever active, upon the still higher principle of loyalty 
to their master’s service. Wherever master goes, 
dog goes with unquestioning confidence: he would 
go by his side to the Antarctic pole if his master set 
his face that way ; though the faithful heart would 
sink within him when he had left the shadows of 
the mountains, and the great plumy tail would be- 
gin to droop as soon as he found himself an emi- 
grant from the land of the black-nosed sheep. 
Whatever master does is right; for the sheep-dog 
holds the true old Jacobite doctrine that “the king 
can do no wrong,” and he maintains his veneration 
for his sometimes very wayward lord under the 
most testing circumstances. 

But somctimes our mountain sheep-dog rises 
into a hero. William Burns knows what service 
he is capable of rendering in life-and-death danger. 
William Burns belongs to that little fellowship of 
householders who dwell in the deep hollow of Wast- 
dale Head—the “ Den of Wastdale,” as Wordsworth 
called it, when he saw how it was built in by moun- 
tain walls, and sternly guarded by giant battlements, 





buttress, rampart, and ravelin. The dwellers in 
the cight homes of Wastdale Head are not savage 
folk: primitive they may be, yet they are pleasant 
and courteous in their own plain way. The eight 
households have their cight pews in the small 
kirk of the vale; and the “round schoolmaster” 
has the best seat by the peat fire. William Burns 
is a sheep farmer, and he owns seven hundred little 
ragged sheep, whose two thousand eight hundred 
black legs all scour the mountain’s sides, scramble 
up the crags like chamois, and then wheel round, 
for the black faces to determine what may be the 
immediate mission of Boy and Glen, the two 
noble sheep-dogs who are charging up the fell. 

William was minded to sell some of the seven 
hundred one day in October last; and Boy, Glen, 
and master were all breathless with the excitement 
of collecting the flock from their wild pastures, 
sorting and selecting, drafting off the doomed ones 
that were sentenced to banishment, and counter- 
vening their desperate determination to rejoin their 
fellows. ‘The severed members of a flock make a 
dead point of running together again, like separated 
globules of quicksilver, which are always ready to 
flow back to be absorbed into the original mass. 
The sheep, on this occasion, seemed convinced that 
the officious dogs must have made a mistake; it 
could never be intended to separate them from the 
rest of society, and to drive them off to a new 
destiny. Every mountain path that led away into 
freedom was pertinaciously tried; while the plaints 
of the sheep, and the hoarse remonstrances of the 
dogs, were prodigious; for that mysterious thing, 
instinct, which no psychologist can define, was in 
full exercise on cither part. At last the batile of 
intelligence was fairly fought out, and the poor silly 
sheep were of course the losing party. Wastdale 
was at length left to the mystic dance of lights and 
shadows over the purple heights, to the glancing trip 
of the silver-shod sunbeams across the blue of the 
lake, to the solemn bindings and loosings of cloud- 
fillets across the grey foreheads of Scawfell and 
Yewbarrow, and to the solitary minstrelsy of the 
streams. Strands, the small hamlet at the foot of 
Wastwater, was also Icft behind; the many-hued 
Screes ceased to wail back the lamentations of the 
travellers, and to startle up to the louder expostula- 
tions of the dogs; and the procession moved away, 
no matter whither: Boy and Glen know, but the 
writer does not. The sale was effected; (at the 
fair next day, no doubt, now we think of it); £35, 
as the satisfactory proceeds, were tied up in the old 
leather bag and stowed away in a safe pocket, and 
the master shepherd with his two subordinates were 
on their homeward way. 

By the time they reached the Strands, it was 
late and growing dark. The date was the 15th of 
October—a good way on inthe golden month; and 
all the wonderful lightings up of the coppice-wood, 
all the reds and golds and bronzes, failed to illumi- 
nate the glooms of the path. ‘The dogs were tired ; 
so was William Burns himself. Ha! Those two 
ill-looking men again. Why, he saw them yester- 
day in the fair, hanging about the"pens, and enter- 
ing with benevolent intcrest into the progress of 
every bargain. Where can they be going at this 
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time of night? No tourists they. Boy and Glen 
come closer up to master’s side—now one on either 
hand—now one before, the other behind. The men 
are not in sight now. 

“Coom, my lads,” says William to his dogs, as 
they plod past Wastdale Hall. Presently, Boy, 
who was in advance, stopped abruptly and gave a 
short growl. There are actually the two men again, 
standing by the wood-bordered road-side. In an 
instant one of them springs upon William Burns, 
grapples with him, and throws him heavily to the 
ground. The second man is also on him in a 
moment. Now, Boy, is the time to prove thy in- 
trepid loyalty! The fine fellow springs upon the 
second robber—robber ? nay, murderer; who knows 
which? and a loud scream testifies that he has a 
pretty firm grip. Glen, too, shows himself fully 
equal to the emergency, and actually takes his 
stand across his prostrate master’s face. The high- 
waymen were not prepared for such gallantry in 
a couple of sober sheep-dogs. ‘The odds were other 
than they had calculated on. It was to have been 
two sturdy ruffians against onesimple tired shepherd, 
with a heavy bag of gold in his pocket, and they 
found themselves involved in a life-and-death con- 
flict with two magnificent mountaincers with very 
sharp teeth, who would die on the spot sooner than 
master should be harmed. ‘The instinct of self- 
preservation works upon the terrified robbers, and 
away they scamper down the road, over the wall 
and off into the unknown darkness, with Boy close 
at theirheels. But no, that will never do,” thinks 
William Burns, recovering from the struggle and 
the fall: “I had better have my brave fellows be- 


side me the rest of the way home;” and Boy is re- 
called from hot pursuit. 

There was something to talk about that night in 
the eight homes of Wastdale Head; ay, and some- 


thing to be thankful for. It was of God's goodness 
that the grateful shepherd crossed his threshold in 
peace, stepping out of danger and thick darkness 
into home comfort and hearth-light, with his bag of 
honest wealth safe in his pocket under his plaid, 
and with his two brave friends trying to get a lick 
at his hands. It was of God’s mercy, William 
Burns; and mind not to satisfy thyself with merely 
telling the good wife to make a “terrible big” dish 
of oatmeal porridge for thy panting deliverers ; but 
prove thy deeper gratitude to God thy Saviour, by 
the lasting thankfulness of thy heart and of thy 
life. 

When snow covers the buried land with its broad 
winding-shect, masking the features of the country 
by filling up hollows, raising mounds, and building 
walls where commonly none exist, the mountain 
sheep-dogs are of inappreciable value to the shep- 
herd. Some time ago there was a very heavy fall 
of snow in the month of March. <A sheep-farmer 
who dwells on a high moorland, and owns six 
hundred sheep, had plunged out into the deep 
snows and plodded wearily over the fell, to count 
heads and see that they were all extant. Of course 
the two dogs went to help. Ten, twenty, one hun- 
dred, two hundred, five hundred and cighty: there 
ought to be six hundred. Twenty were missing. 
The master’s hand is stretched out on this side, 
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and Lassie makes a laborious sweep, wading and 
plunging as best she may through deep snow-drifts. 
No, none there; and, looking wistfully in her mas- 
ter’s face, she communicates her failure. The hand 
is stretched out in that direction, and Bramble 
obeys the semaphore signal with the same dis. 
heartening result. So they went on for hours, 
until both master and dogs were perfectly ex. 
hausted. At last the former whistled a recall, 
“Coom, lads, I can’t stand no more of this, any 
how;” and he leaves the twenty missing sheep te 
their forlorn fate. But Bramble will not go home; 
he even refuses to obey his master’s call—a most 
rare act of disobedience, and only to be justified by 
very exceptional circumstances. Greatly spent, 
the master had reached his home and had settled 
in beside his warm hearth, bemoaning the loss of 
those few poor sheep in the wilderness of snows. 
After some time there was a scratching heard at 
the door. It was banked up with snow; and when 
it was opened by the wife, an eddying cloud of 
dancing snow-flakes whirled into the room. Bram- 
ble rushed up to his master, fawned upon him and 
then ran to the door, entreating him, by his fine 
pleading face and eloquent gestures, to follow. 
No; master would rather lose those twenty shecp 
than his own life. But Bramble insists: he seizes 
master by the leg of the trousers and drags, fairly 
drags him, towards the door. And so the shep- 
herd yields the point, unwillingly goes forth into 
the wild waste again, and, attended by Lassie, fol- 
lows his cager pioneer for three weary miles over 
the fell. At length Bramble stops short and begins 
to dig furiously; Lassie falls to work with sympa- 
thetic zeal; master digs with all his might also: 
and there, many fect deep down in a snow-drift, 
they come upon the twenty sheep, all huddled 
together in a sort of crystal cavern, which had been 
hollowed around them by the warmth of their 
panting bodies. 

In the drover days, when the sheep and cattle 
tramped wearily day after day to London, in order 
to be eaten when they got there, instead of travel- 
ling in their open carriages, as they do now, upon 
the great iron roads of the land, the dog was often 
summarily dismissed as soon as he had escorted 
his charge safe to their doom. Master went home 
on the top of the coach; but Laddie must find 
his way back alone and on foot. And how about 
his rations by the way? Ah! that was all an 
understood thing. Laddie, alas! knew every 
public-house on the road, knew perfectly well 
where master baited and lodged, and was himself 
perfectly well known in the accustomed haunts. 
“Oh, here’s the drover’s dog come back: very 
well, give him his feed:” and the expected bowl 
of porridge, sometimes varied by the luxury of 
a bone, was forthwith supplied. A short siesta 
followed; and then, stretching his tired limbs, 
Laddie was off again on tramp for his distant 
home. 

These are specimen cases, representing & mass 
of facts. It were easy to multiply them; easy to 
tell of the nutting party in the beautiful woods of 
Eggerslack, and how one of the elderly ladies lost 
her pocket, (the string being treacherous,) and all 
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the interesting variety of assorted goods, which 
travelled about in that mysterious old-fashioned 
omnibus, disappeared with it: how, in great con- 
sternation, the lady appealed to a countryman 
whom she encountered, and he asked for some- 
thing personal to herself for his fine Colly to smell 
at: that she drew off her glove, which was held 
with great solemnity to the dog’s nose: that, 
pointing to the ground, master then said to Colly, 
“ Go—seek :” that Colly, with a look of eager in- 
telligence, forthwith darted off in the direction 
which the lady had taken as she threaded the 
tangled coppice, where honeysuckles, brambles, and 
eglantines laced themselves in and out amongst the 
screens of hazel, weaving bowers ovcr the grey 
rocks, and making cool green sun-shade for the 
pensive hare-bells: how that, after a long time, 
Colly came back with the great pouch in his 
mouth, right end up, and not a single article miss- 
ing from the miscellaneous collection. Colly’s self- 
importance on this occasion was prodigious; for 
to serve a lady in so delicate a trust as this, was a 
very different thing from hunting up a vagrant 
sheep from the wild fells; and for one white day 
in his life, the old tawny sheep-dog was a courtier. 
Poor fellow! he had to come down to real life 
again, with all its common dutics; but for the 
time his head was almost turned. 

Then there was old Ring—so called because he 
had a white collar round his neck, while all the 
rest of his person was funereal black. One night 
Ring insisted upon sleeping within doors, and took 
up his station in the farm kitchen. Some time 


past midnight an appealing cry was heard: it 
was a2 human voice; and, striking a light and 
taking his shepherd staff, master went down-stairs. 
There was great black Ring standing upright, 
with hind feet on the floor and fore feet on the 
window sill, holding by the neck a powerful house- 
breaker, who was half inside, half outside the win- 


dow. ‘The shepherd staff soon came into collision 
with the burglar; Ring gave up his death-grip; 
and the intruder disappeared in the darkness. 

Let it not be supposed, from the formidable cha- 
racter of two of these stories, that “ highwaymen 
and robbers stout” are frequent visitors to our 
beautiful lake-land. They are not supposed to 
have much taste for the picturesque, and they rarely 
disturb the equanimity of the calm dwellers in the 
mountain region. These circumstances have been 
mentioned in order to prove that instinct, that 
wonderful gift of the kind Creator to his otherwise 
helpless creatures, does not simply run in one ap- 
pointed groove, but is capable ofa fine adaptation to 
very novel circumstances. No experience gained 
upon the snowy fells of winter, or on the purple 
heights of summer, amongst the woolly-folk, their 
especial charge, could have qualified Boy, and Glen, 
and Ring to rise suddenly into heroes. They had 
never been informed of the social fact that a foot- 
pad is an evil thing, and that a man becomes a 
burglar if he break open a wooden shutter at dead 
of night. These are complicated ideas, springing 
out of an artificial condition of society, and not by 
any means things which obtain in the primitive 
life amidst the tufts of thymy herbage, the broad 
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sweeps of purple heather, and the tiny forest of wav- 
ing ferns. God, who gave the gift of instinct, can 
adapt it to new services, and employ it by his over- 
ruling providence for the aid and the deliverance 
of man. 
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Ox one of the very loveliest evenings at the end of 
the summer of 1858, we drove into Turin to the 
Grande Albergo e Trattoria della Liguria, via Porta 
Nuova, to which we had been recommended. Our 
party of ten being looked upon as a sort of “ bonne 
bouche” by continental innkeepers, generally pro- 
cured for us one great advantage—a good choice of 
rooms. Often, during our long journeys through 
the Tyrol, or the less frequented parts of Italy, we 
had pitied the poor solitary traveller, who was un- 
ceremoniously thrust into the most ill-contrived 
and uncomfortable angles in the little inns, while 
we, who perhaps paid no more, luxuriated in ease 
and comfort. 

In a few minutes we find ourselves luxuriously 
accommodated, our bed-rooms being really gor- 
geous, with silk hangings and_ velvet-covered 
couches, and mirrors and flowers ad libitum; yet 
we learn this is not by any means the first hotel. 
Weare not of the La'T'rappe school of philosophy ; 
perhaps our tendencies are somewhat too sybaritic ; 
but we confess these gay surroundings pleased us ; 
and, as our eyes rest on the various little elegances 
disposed around, we are gratified to have such a 
bright pretty locale during our few days’ visit. 

By the time we have arranged ow travelling 
requisites, tea is ready in a salon below; and, 
while sitting over it, our obliging landlord, all 
smiles and civilities, and with many apologies, 
enters to propose to us a plan of sight-seeing—a 
sort of catalogue raisonié for each day during our 
stay, that is to embrace all the principal objects 
worthy the attention of tourists. He is an intelli- 
gent, gentlemanly man, but we are not sorry to 
hear him bid us “ Felice notte!” that we may retire 
to enjoy the rest for which our long day’s travel 
has disposed us. 

It has been remarked that the King of Sardinia’s 
dominions are made up of piéces rapportées; its 
component parts united under the present dynasty 
being marquisates, principalities, counties, lord- 
ships, and duchies, each territory being governed 
formerly by its own local laws, many of which 
original institutions are now wiscly retained. 

We find Turin first mentioned as the capital of 
the territory of a Gallic tribe, the Taurini; and in 
the time of Augustus, who raised it to the dignity 
of a Roman colony, it was called Augusta Tauri- 
norum; hence its modern name of Turin. It be- 
came the residence of the princes of Savoy in the 
thirteenth century, and was elevated by them into 
a capital. Through the prudence and activity of 
this line of princes, it had become a populous and 
flourishing city about the beginning of the last 
century. Its great misfortune, however, was its 
proximity to France, which seems to have used 
every pretext from time to time for over-running 
and laying waste its territories. 
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_ The most disastrous of the campaigns, for the 
classic interest of the city, was the one under 
Francis 1, in 1536, when the French destroyed its 
edifices and its extensive suburbs, and demolished 
almost every vestige of the fine Roman antiquities 
which at one time formed the principal ornament 
of Turin. Nota trace even of its amphitheatre is to 
be found; nothing, in short, to interest the classical 
inquirer ; for, “though of ancient foundation, it can 
boast only of modern fame:” a poorer city in its 
recollections of the past is not to be found in Italy. 
One of the most remarkable events in its history, in 
modern ages, was the siege it stood during the war 
of the Succession in 1706, when Piedmont took the 
side against Louis xiv. Victor Amadeus was’ be- 
sieged in his capital, and defended it most heroi- 
cally for three months, till the gallant Prince Eugene 
arrived, and the French were signally defeated. 
It was at this time that the magnificent church, or 
rather mausoleum, of the Superga was built, which, 
from its great elevation on the summit of a high hill, 
and the striking beauty of its situation, attracts the 
traveller’s attention some miles before entering 
Turin. Here Victor Amadeus made a vow, that if 
Heaven prospered his arms, he would build a 
church on this spot. The French were defeated, 
and the duke is said to have erected the church 
here, not only in exact fulfilment of his vow, but 
also from this being the highest ground, that, being 
situated as near as possible to heaven, God might 
see his gratitude. How far the religious motives 


for the selection of the site are true, we know not, 
but we do know that, artistically, a finer or more 
commanding situation for a noble building could 


not have been chosen. 

Under Napoleon, Piedmont continued annexed 
to the empire till the restoration of the House of 
Savoy, the dukes of which noble line acquired the 
regal title in the beginning of the last century. 
After his defeat at Novara, in 1849, Carlo Alberto 
abdicated in favour of his son Victor Emmanuel, 
the present king, who married his late wife, Ade- 
laide Francesca, Archduchess of Austria, in 1842. 
His eldest son, the Prince Royal, was born in 1844, 
and the eldest daughter, Clotilde, is the fair, deli- 
cate-looking, and youthful bride of Prince Napoleon. 
The government is a constitutional monarchy, con- 
sisting of a king, senate, and Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, which, during its existence of the last 
ten years, has had to encounter more than the 
usual amount of difficulties necessarily attendant 
on a new order of things at home, and the jealousy 
and hostility of other powers. But enough of 
this historical digression. As Sardinia and its 
_affairs are now the question of the day, I was 
tempted to think that a little brushing up of 
its history may not be unwelcome to some 
readers. 

It is a lovely morning as we set off on our first 
day’s lionizing along the Porta Nuova, and into 
the noble square of the Piazza Castello. Here we 
must stay awhile, for we are in the finest part of 
the city. The blue sky is cloudless; the brilliant 
sunshine is playing all kinds of odd fantastic gambols 
in the fountains, and casts darkartistic shadows along 





the Piazza; all around looks bright and genial, and 
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perhaps we are disposed to be'so too; for who ean 
be out of sorts when Nature is sobeneficent? The 
square is surrounded by palaces. Opposite us is 
the great pile of buildings the Palazzo del Ré, the 
king’s palace, making externally no pretensions to 
magnificence, excepting its imposing size. On our 
right is the ancient castle, now called Palazzo Ma- 
dama, or Queen’s Palace, fitted up as a residence 
for Madama Realo, mother of King Amadeus nu, in 
1718, and now containing the gallery of pictures, 
and the hall of assembly, where King Emmanuel 
goes to meet his parliament. From this square 
run broad and handsome streets of from eighty 
to a hundred feet in width. On this side we 
have the Strada del Po, with its magnificent 
perspective, the view terminating in the green 
slopes of La Collina; on the other side, the 
Contrada Dora Grassa, over which, in the distance, 
are scen the snowy peaks of the Alps and Mont 
Cenis. 

Crowds of thriving, busy-looking people are 
hurrying along, and occasionally more picturesque 
groups vary and animate the scene. Peasants 
from the country, in the Piedmontese and Genoese 
costumes; sun-burnt old women, in extraordinary- 
shaped head-gear, and with long gold ear-rings, 
sit at their stalls; younger ones, with bright- 
coloured ribbons and brighter black eyes, laugh 
and chatter and bargain; Capuchin friars, with 
bare heads, brown serge robes, and beads, walk 
along in abstracted devotion; fat priests, in long, 
dusty, black cassocks, looking anything but self- 
denying; sisters of charity on their errands of 
mercy; and, lastly, a company of soldiers, who, 
after having been drilled, are now drawn up in the 
shade under the Palazzo Madama, where the band 
is playing some beautiful operatic airs. From this 
little sketch you may believe that, in point of 
natural advantages, the Piazza Castello may com- 
pete in interest with any of the great squares of 
Europe. 

The interior of the royal palace is gorgeous and 
elegant; the state apartments are magnificently 
furnished; the inlaid floors are unusually beauti- 
ful; in short, our eyes are fairly dazzled by the 
brilliancy of its decorations, and by the richness of 
the damasks and draperies, and other similar de- 
tails of a kingly residence. 

Situated between the Pennine, Grecian, and 
Cottian Alps, one may at once understand’ that the 
climate of Piedmont is necessarily very variable. 
Not only is there a great deal of rain, but storms of 
thunder, lightning, and hail are so frequent, even 
in the summer, and so destructive, that there are 
insurance offices providing against risk of damage 
to the crops. We were witnesses to one of these 
fearful storms. We had just sat down to dinner 
in the trattoria of our albergo, which, by the way, 
for those of my readers who are unacquainted with 
continental vestanvanis, I may as well describe. 

In a large room, handsomely painted and fitted 
up, with the necessary quantum of gilding and 
mirrors, are narrow tables, at which a great num- 
ber of people, mostly Italians, with a sprinkling 0! 
French and Germans—no English but ourselves— 
are visibly and audibly engaged in dining. This 
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‘appears to be one of the very noisiest operations 
iu the world; no reserve, no dogged silence, but, 
on the contrary, a familiarity of intercourse, and 
an extravagance of language and action, very 
different to sober, dignified Mr. and Mrs. Bull, 
and often especially unendurable to their ideas 
of exclusiveness. 

On each table is a small jar, containing the in- 
dispensable requisites of every Italian dinner— 
toothpicks made of finely-pointed bits of stick. 
Here, in addition to the numerous operators with 
these articles, every gentleman and lady was busy 
nibbling away from time to time at what, to our 
short-sighted vision, looked like long brown painted 
tobacco-pipes. Bundles of the same articles lying 
on our table, yielding to the force of example, we 
nibble too, and the result is that we discover the 
tobacco-pipes to be the celebrated Picdmontese 
bread called gressini, and which, notwithstanding 
its singularly uninviting shape, proves to be very 
good to the taste, and is considered more digestible 
than the ordinary bread. 

The garzone hands us the carta, and from among 
the very undiscoverable compounds of which it is 
composed, we select :— 

Ist. Zuppa di macaroni (with grated Parmesan 

cheese.) 

2nd. Pesche (what fish I do not know.) 

érd. Coteletti di vitello (veal cutlets.) 

4th. Pollastri (roast chickens.) 

dth. Pomi di terra (potatoes.) 

6th. Dessert di abricotti (apricots.) 


“Garzone,” said I to one of the nimble and 
attentive waiters, “bring us now two of your best 


national dishes; something that is much enjoyed 
by your Italian customers.” ¥ 

“Bene, Signora;” and in three or four minutes 
he returns, bearing two plates of what he pro- 
nounced “ eccellentissimo.” The first we tasted 
was cocks’-combs stewed in gravy; the second, 
something still more uninviting to English taste; 
and it was fortunate our dinner had been satis- 
factorily discussed before the entrée of these Italian 
delicacies. 

The heat of the apartment had in the meantime 
been suffocating; for, in addition to the effluvia 
arising from the dinner, and the number of persons 
in the salon, the atmosphere without had changed 
and become very oppressive. ‘The blue, cloudless 
sky was now one of murky, lurid thickness; it 
suddenly became very dark, and then poured down 
torrents of rain, accompanied by loud peals of 
thunder which shook the house. The lightning was 
so vivid that, notwithstanding the intense heat of 
the room, we had the shutters closed; and one of 
the ladies of our party went into hysterics, arousing 
the sympathy of some of the Italian guests, and the 
nsibility of others less polite. After a while the 
violence of the storm had abated: but there was no 
going out again that night; so we amuse ourselves 
by standing under cover within the balcony, and 
watching the draggled friars scurrying along, and 
the half-drowned Pulcinella (Punch and Judy) 
exhibiting toa very damp but appreciating audience 
beneath, 


[To be continned.]} 
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Sour thirty years ago, an English tonrist was standing 
on the Castle Rock, with a lank, keen-visaged Scotchman 
for interpreter and guide. 

“Now, my good friend,” said the Sonthron, “ you have 
talked quite enough about your native town. Pray, for- 
get Paisley for a moment, and let us look at Edinburgh.” 

“Tt’s no that easy to forget Paisley when ye look at 
Embro’,” replied the offended cicerone. “Scest ’ou?” 
and he pointed towards the University buildings ; “ that’s 
Embro’ College, where they come from England and a’ 
pairts to learn to be doctors, and chancellors, and mem- 
bers o’ Parliament ; and it has the cleverest men in the 
three kingdoms for its professors; but far the cleverest 
of them v is ane John Wilson, and he’s a Paisley man. 
And seest ’ou?” pointing to a distant spire; “ yon’s the 
steeple o’ North Leith. It’s the best stipend in Scot- 
land, and at this present it’s allowed to have the best 
preacher in Scotland for its minister. You must have 
heard tell of the Rev. James Buchanan; but ye may have 
forgotten that he’s a Paisley man. And seest’ou that 
kirk wi’ the doom on’t? That’s St. George’s, where a’ 
the gentry attend for the sake of the singing; and I’soe 
warrant ye’ll no hear the like o’ the precentor in a’ Eng- 
land. They ca’ him R. A. Smith; and he’s a Paisley man. 
And seest ow’ where a’ thae coaches are waiting to start ? 
That’s the Register Office. Ye may say it’s the key- 
stane o’ the kingdom; for lairds and lands a’ hing by it. 
But though it’s the place where dukes and earls keep 
their titles and the king himself keeps his papers, every 
day, when the clerks gac hame, and the door is steekit, 
the entire place is left in charge ofan auld wife, and she’s 
a Paisley woman.” 

Without vouching for the accuracy of this last parti- 
cular, and whilst begging a little indulgence for the vanity 
of our fellow-townsman, we must claim for Paisley the 
rights which its neighbour cities are not sufficiently ready 
to recognise. But the town which has numbered amongst 
its ministers Boyd of Trochrig and Archbishop Adamson, 
Principal Smeeton, and President Witherspoon; which 
introduced to professional life Watt, the laborious com- 
piler of the “ Bibliotheca Britannica,” and which from 
amongst her sons contributed to natural science Wilsqn, 
the American ornithologist; to sculpture, John Henning ; 
and to poetry, Robert Tannahill and the author of “The 
Isle of Palms,”—need not to be ashamed, but may speak 
in the gate to all gainsayers. In the latter half of last 
century, when the wages of its weavers were good ; when 
they had time to cultivate their little gardens, and grow 
such polyanthuses and tulips as nowhere else were seen ; 
when they had time to read the Bible and pray with their 
families every day, and could at Icisure hours get through 
such books as “ Henry’s Exposition” and the “ Universal 
History,” we need not wonder that Rowland Hill shouid 
have pronounced Paisley “the Paradise of Scotland.” 
When we add that—partly a result of the disputatious 
humour inherent in Scotchmen, partly a result of a gre- 
garious or social tendency characteristic of the place—a 
high degree of intelligence, edged with a peculiar wit, 
distinguished the inhabitants, the reader will congratu- 
late Mr. Wilson on being able to boast such a birthplace, 
and will only regret that by a removal elsewhere he for- 
feited its advantages in the second year of his age.* 

The native of a country where birthdays are seldom 
celebrated, the subject of this biography could never tell 
which was the day when first he saw the light; and as 
it was Paisley, in the month of November, the likelihood 
is that there was not much light to be secn. He was 
born in the year 1795. 

His father, a manufacturer in extensive business, and 





* It was the calamity of Mr. Wilson’s biographer to quit “the 
Paradise of Scotland’”’ at an age still more tender: it is therefore 
little that he can add in the way of personal reminiscence, But in 
the days of his youth he had a venerable relative (proprietor of the 
oldest spinning-mill in Scotland), who used to say, that when he 
was young he knew almost every “‘reeking lum” in Paisley, and 
that there was a time every morning, when passing almost any 
door, you were sure to hear the voice of prayer or of psalms, 
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a banker, died before his youngest boy could be con- 
scious of the loss; and, with her numerous sons and 
daughters, Mrs. Wilson removed to Edinburgh, where 
so many Scottish families, in their day of desolation, 
seek a second home. Here, with comfortable resources, 
and with God’s blessing on her kind azd sensible ad- 
ministration, she was permitted to see her children grow 
up; and, what seldom happens in our country, twice 
over did a son marry without migrating from under the 
maternal roof. Her house, No. 53, Queen Street, was 
the residence of her youngest son till the time of his 
own marriage. 

Mrs. Wilson’s maiden name was Margaret Sym. Her 
brother Robert, the “Timothy Tickler’ of the “ Noctes,” 
is still an outstanding personage in every Edinburgh 
memory. At an early hour of any morning his meagre 
lofty figure, like a peripatetic palm, after eighty summers 
still retaining its six fect four of altitude, and surmounted 
by a splendid silvery crown, might be descried by any 
one who was soon enough astir, on its journey from the 
old town to Trinity, or returning from its quotidian 
plunge in the sparkling sea. But although advancing 
years at last deprived him of this luxury, they could not 
make him effeminate. He had reached his ninety- 
fourth year before he had ever breakfasted in bed, and 
the first day on which he did it, was his last of life. This 
kind, methodical, and sprightly uncle was a favourite 
with his nephews, and went far to supply a father’s 
place ; nor was any one of them a more welcome visitant 
at 20, George Square, than the youngest of the Queen 

treet band ; for alike in his graver and his gayer moods, 
the delicate sympathy and merry enchantments of his con- 
genial kinsman gladdened the heart of the dear old man. 

We have now told who was the father of the subject 
of this memoir, who were his mother and his uncle, and 
in the progress of the narrative we hope to show who he 
was himself; but in all the dictionary of biographical 
synonyms there is no other instance where it is so need- 
ful to premise who he was not. Knowing him to be a 
naturalist, many of our friends confound him with 
another Wilson, whose admirable and original researches 
amongst the feathered natives of tlhe United States, fol- 
lowed out by Prince Lucien Bonaparte, are still a standard 
work on American ornithology ; but although a poet and 
an ornithologist, and withal a native of Paisley, our Mr. 
Wilson never was a weaver, nor was he ever in the 
United States, and his Christian name was not Alex- 
ander. Nor can he even claim all the honours which the 
catalogues have heaped on the industrious head of plain 
James Wilson. Although he travelled on the Continent 
in the self-same years, he is not the author of James 
Wilson’s “Continental Tour in 1816-18 ;” although a 
poet and a Paisley man, he is not the author of “ Silent 
Love,” by James Wilson “the Paisley Poet ;” lawyer 
though he was, he did not sit in the first Congress, and 
he had no hand in drawing up the American constitution ; 
aquatic as were many of his tastes, he did not compile a 
manual on * The Water Cure ;” and Scotchman though 
he was, he never published on statistics, nor did he edit 
a London newspaper. What is still more worthy of 
observation, although their mental features somewhat 
corresponded, and their affection for each other was 
intense, he was a distinct personality from his own 
brother John. One day, many years ago, at the dinner- 
table at Ardencaple the conversation came to turn on 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” which, withits merry mischief, 
was then vexing or diverting all the world. Has Pro- 
fessor Wilson any brothers?” exclaimed a guest; but 
before Lord John Campbell could introduce the quiet 
gentleman opposite, with a face of impenetrable stolidity, 
James Wilson, turning to the interrogator, answered for 
himself. ‘ Oh yes, he has several brothers. But, as you 
know always happens in such cases, all the brothers 
are idiots! However, I submit to the laws of nature.” 

With these laws our friend had little cause of quarrel. 
And now, asking pardon for bestowing on such par- 
ticulars the space which, in regular biographies is 
usually devoted to a genealogical table, we proceed with 
our narrative. 





OF WOODVILLE. 


The books given to children are like the flies with 
which an angler tries the stream. Few are so dull or 
sulky as to refuse every bait ; but so diverse has the wise 
Creator made the turn or tendency of different people, 
that the fisher of men or the teacher of youth, whose 
hooks have all the self-same mounting, will fail to “ raise” 
some of the most valuable fishes. Fortunately for him- 
self and his fellow-creatures, our little orphan was caught 
betimes. When only three years of age, a kind friend 
presented him with a book called “The Three Hundred 
Animals.” It was the very food for which his hungry 
soul had appetite. He never wearied gazing on its 
pictures of the elephant and lion, and its monkeys mani- 
fold ; and as soon as he could read with sufficient ease, he 
devoured its descriptive letter-press. The barb thus 
busked was killing, and even before he knew theo name, 
he was carried captive for the rest of life by natural 
history.* 

The above passage forms the introductory por- 
tion of Dr. James Hamilton’s new work— “The 
Life of James Wilson of. Woodville.” A truly at- 
tractive volume it is, and one which we haye 
pleasure in recommending to our readers. 

Mr. Wilson, as will have been gathered from the 
above extract, was a brother of Professor Wilson, 
the renowned “Christopher North” of Blaclwood. 
Although widely differing in many respects from 
this distinguished relative, yet James Wilson had 
received no mean gifts from Nature. Natural 
history largely occupied his attention through life, 
his boyish tastes in that direction having been 
confirmed in manhood. In his published journals, 
however, recording his foreign tour, there are 
flashes of golden, sunny, pictorial writing which 
remind us of the flights of the great Christopher 
himself. His letters, too, display an exuberance of 
playful kindly wit, that assure us he could himself 
have written Nocies as full of humour, and without 
any coarseness or bitterness. 

It is pleasing to learn that as he advanced in 
life Mr. Wilson’s rare endowments were brought 
under the influence of true religion: his closing 
scene will be read, we are sure, with profit by all. 

His mind continued calm and peaceful to the last. 
Even when most exhausted, he was still upon the watch 
lest those around him should be over-fatigued, and many 
and touching were his expressions of affectionate gratitude. 
Amongst the words which. fell from his lips are remem- 
bered, “ Christ the hope of glory.” =“ There is none other 
name given under heaven, whereby men can be saved.” 
“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, ncither hath it en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him.” During the 
night between Saturday the 17th and Sabbath the i8th 
of May, he took leave of his family, saying, “There is no 
darkness in the valley; it is all bright.” The twenty- 
third Psalm was read, and at the 4th verse he repeated 
the words, “I will fear no evil, for thou art with me ;” and 
so, early on that Sabbath morning, the beautiful place 
which had known him so long, knew him no more, for he 
had gone to dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

Of the graceful, genial, and winning manner 
in which the biographer has accomplished his wor 
we need not speak. Some of the pages have all 
the elegance and finish of a cabinet painting; 
while there breathes throughout the volume @ 
quiet pleasantry, not a whit the less engaging 
in that it is accompanied by attractive Christian 
teaching. 





* Memoirs of the Life of James Wilson, Esq., F.2.8.E., M.W.S., OF 
Woodville. By James Hamilton, p.p., F.t.s, Nisbet and Co. - 
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